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The Library Assistant 


Announcements 
; JOINT meeting of the Greater London Division and the Londo 


and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association will be held 

at the Southwark Commercial Library, 56 Southwark Bridge Road, 
S.E.1, at 7 p.m., Wednesday, 23rd March. Four short papers will be given 
on “ Ideals in librarianship,” the speakers being two chief librarians~ 
Messrs. J. H. Davies (Chelmsford) and W. Hynes (Eastbourne) ; and two 
assistants—Messrs. H. G. T. Christopher (Bermondsey) and K. C. Harrison 
(Coulsdon and Purley). Members should not miss the opportunity afforded 
to inspect the first public commercial library in London. 


“ae” 


A large gathering, including members from all over the country, 


attended the Inaugural Meeting of our 43rd Session on 12th January a}) 


the London School of Economics, when Professor H. S. Laski read ; 
stimulating paper on “ The Organization of the library service,” which 
we hope to print shortly in these pages. The proceedings also included 
the presentation of a Certificate of Honorary Fellowship to Mr. Gume 


Jones, to whose work on our behalf the President, Mr. A. R. Hewitt} 


paid warm tribute. Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, President of the Libray 
Association, attended by invitation, and contributed a short address to: 
? 
most successful meeting. 
~auer’ 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Correspondence Courses comprise ten lessons, consisting of a pre-}) 


scribed selection of technical reading, hints and advice on study and practicd 
work, and questions or subjects for essays upon which the Tutor will writ 
comments or corrections. 

Courses, in all sections, are arranged each season to run from April 
May of the following year, and from November to December of the follov- 


ing year. The subjects treated, and the respective fees for each section] 


are as set out below: 

Elementary Section—The course covers the whole of the Libray 
Association requirements for this section. Fee, £1 135. 

Intermediate Section—Part 1, Library Classification; Part 2, Library 
Cataloguing. Total inclusive fee, £2 5s. Either section may, however 
be taken separately for a fee of £1 6s. 6d. 
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Final Section —Part 1, English Literary History. Fee, £1 13s. Part 2, 
Bibliography and Book Selection and Historical Bibliograplfy. Fee, 
£238. 6d. Part 3, Advanced Library Administration, including either of 
the specialized alternatives. Fee, £2 3s. 6d. 

Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 

Students residing in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland receive 


- supply of exercise books and postage wrappers. Overseas students are 
) required to supply their own stationery. 


Applications —Students wishing to enter for any course must obtain an 


} application form and send it, together with the necessary fee, to Mr. S. W. 
» Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Applications 
F must reach the above before 2oth March and 20th October for the April 
) and November courses respectively. After these dates no applications will 


“Tbe considered. 


Before entering for a course, students are advised to make themselves 


..f) familiar with the regulations governing the examinations, as printed in the 


7 ilf Books Could Talk’ 


ibrary 
vever, 


| Library Association year-book, as it is neither possible to postpone a course 
§ nor to have the fee returned in respect of any application made in error. 


Note.—Students will not receive any part of a course until at least ten 


N days after the closing date for applications. 


“er 
Please note that the Hon. Secretary’s address is now: Public Library, 


) Yardley Wood, Birmingham, 14. 


hie” 


FRANK HICKMAN 


HEN mechanical talking books are made available to the public, 
what factors are likely to contribute to their success? Before 


attempting to answer this question, it is necessary, in order that 


) the investigation shall not be considered premature, to survey briefly what 
) has actually been done in the matter of talking-book production and what 
ify is being done experimentally. 


H 


1 This article is an abridged version of an address delivered to the joint 


) meeting of the London Division of the A.A.L. and the London and Home 


Counties Branch of the Library Association, held at Chaucer House on 10th 
November, 1937. 
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Book readings have for some time past been recorded, mainly for the 
benefit of the blind, on series of long-playing gramophone records. Ay 
American talking-book invention, called “ The Telegraphone,” effectively 
records readings on, and reproduces them from, spools of very fine wire, 
Now, the “ Telegraphone” is only one development of modern magnetic 
sound recording, and in order to give you a quick insight into this field of 
work and the nature of the talking books which it makes possible, I an 
going to quote from an article which appeared in an issue of The Listener’: 

“‘ Now let us turn to quite another type of machine—the magnetic 
sound recorder. The B.B.C. has long been using, and still is using, a 
apparatus which records sound on a steel ribbon, which is run at the very 
tidy speed of a yard and a half a second past a small electromagnet—a short 
strip of iron wound with a coil—much like the magnet of an electric bell 
and it is magnetized by the current from a microphone, amplified, of course, 
When sound falls on the microphone, the current which it sends through the 
magnet coil jumps up and down exactly in accordance with the sound 
vibrations, and so the strength of the little magnet does the same. A light 
spring presses the iron core on the tape. As the steel tape rushes past it, 
it magnetizes the tape strongly or weakly, according as current from the 
microphone is strong or weak. The tape after passing the magnet is thu 
magnetically spotty, so to speak. . . . Now comes the question of turning 
this spottiness back into sound. That is easily done by making use of 
magnetic induction . . . let that tape that you have magnetized in spots 
rush once more past the same magnet you used to magnetize it and you get 
a little current in the coil as each spot of magnetism passes the magnet, and 
if you disconnect the coil from the microphone and connect it to the ampli- 
fier and loud speaker, it sends them currents corresponding to the magnetic 
spots on the tape, hence the speaker gives out the original sound. . . . The 
original idea came from a Dane called Poulsen, who used a steel wire. 
Then a German, Stille by name, improved it very much by using a tape. . . 
Now another German invention seems to promise a cheaper article. It is 
simple enough—instead of steel, a paper tape is used, coated with a very 
fine magnetic powder. The paper with its coating is extremely thin, so 
it is much lighter for the same length of record, and should be quite 
inexpensive.” 


1“ Talking machines—past, present, and future,’ by H. S. Hatfield 
(“ The Listener,” 22nd January, 1936). 
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I think that is sufficient to enable you to realize that the recording and 
reproducing of lengthy book readings no longer implies the use of gramo- 
phones and large, fragile wax discs. 

Readings have also been recorded on micro-films; the films bearing 
nothing but the photographic sound tracks of the readers’ voices. Repro- 
duction of the sound is evidently effected by methods similar to those 
employed for talking pictures, i.e. by running the films through machines 
containing photo-electric cells and amplifying devices connected to speakers ; 
but, so far, I have been unable to secure details of any machine constructed 
solely for the reproduction of book readings recorded on micro-films. 

To close this brief survey and to give significance to some of my later 
remarks, I am going to quote from The Listener the description of a re- 
markable invention which promises to revolutionize the production of 
talking books and to accelerate their general introduction. 

“ And now to a really interesting development in this field of work, 
though one that we have all been hoping to see since sound-on-film first 
came into being. There is in London a Russian called Rubissov, who 
comes from Buenos Aires, and produces from his pocket a piece of paper, 
which he unfolds for your inspection. It is printed in the ordinary way 
with a curious design, thick parallel black lines, thirteen or so to the inch. 
One side of each line is straight and smooth, the other jagged—it looks as 
if the ink had smudged. They are, in fact, simply bits of ordinary film 
sound track of the variable-width type, but reproduced by ordinary press 
printing methods, like any illustrated paper® He wraps this paper around 
adrum ... and fixes it with a strip of metal. It sits on the drum like a 
label on a tin of pineapple. And then you see that the black line forms a 
continuous spiral running round and round the drum. The drum is turned 
round by a motor. There is a small lamp with a lens in front of it .. . 
which throws out a very narrow sharp line of light. This torch is fixed on 
to a carrier, so that it throws its line of light across the black line on the 
drum, and the carrier is travelled along, as the drum turns round, by a screw, 
working just like the lead screw of a lathe. . . . So if you start with the 
torch at one end, the line of light which it throws out travels all the way 
over the black line on the drum from end to end. . . . Also fixed to the 
torch is a photo-electric cell, a kind of electric eye which receives the light 
reflected by the paper from the point where it is lit up by the beam from the 
torch. This little electric eye is connected to a battery and to the first stage 

1 Ibid. * The italics are my own.—F. H. 
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of a wireless set, and its special property is that it lets through current from 
the battery in proportion to the amount of light which falls on it. Noy 
we said that the black line is jagged on one side, so that the amount of light 
the cell gets varies as the drum turns round, since the black reflects no light 
. . » Those jags and waggles on the line represent sound vibrations, and 
so the set gets them, amplifies them, and passes them to the loud speaker.., 
You would think that you would get a nasty bump or click in the speaker 
every time the joint in the paper passed the light of the torch. But you ge 
over that by avoiding a sudden transition from light to dark there. You 
would think that the grain in the paper and in the printing would result in 
bad scratch, or ‘ background,’ as it is technically termed. The way thatis 
avoided is simple. . . . You need a very sensitive cell, and they seem to 
have found one much more sensitive than those commonly in use. . . 
Its [the invention’s] ultimate quality may, or may not, equal modern dis 
recording, or optical recording printed by photographic methods. But it 
seems to me already able to make new fields of usefulness for itself. That 
great enterprise now in progress, the recording of books for the blind, can easily 
be issued on this new system... .”} 

That is all the data I am going to bring forward regarding the physicd 
characteristics of talking books and the recent state of their mechanical 
development. I think it is sufficient to make you agree that that develop- 
ment is remarkably advanced. Yet we librarians have sat back with typical 
English complacency and done nothing at all about it. Nothing, that is to 
say, about an impending innovation which may revolutionize library prac 
tice. We are continuing to plan libraries with reading-rooms and shelves 
to support bulky volumes, while instead we ought possibly to be planning 
libraries with sound-proof studios and steel honeycombs to hold spools of 
wire, films, or paper. I can imagine someone saying, “‘ But that’s ridicu- 
lous! Talking books may take on as a stunt for a time, but they'll never 
come to stay.” That’s what a good many people said about films in their 
embryonic days, and it’s what was said a few years back about talking films; 
it’s probably what has been said of almost every invention and innovation 
of importance for generations past. But the old order has given place to 
the new all along the line. The inventions have come and they have 
remained until superseded. The world cannot stand still and human habits 
cannot remain unchanged; moreover, the rapid progress of scientific 
achievement is to-day forcing human beings everywhere to change their 


1 The italics are my own,—F. H, 
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habits far more frequently than ever before. The habit of book reading 
may quickly give place to the habit of book listening. 

It would seem that we are at the beginning of a successful era of 
mechanical sound. The radio and talking pictures are of comparatively 
recent institution, yet they have already become established factors in social 
life. The next development of sound which society will accept may well 
be the talking book. I say may well be, because the pendulum of social 
habit can and does swing backwards as well as forwards. We, as librarians 
and students of literary history, know full well that reading took the place 
of listening as a social habit only when books became available on a large 
scale. Printed books afforded the first effective means of enabling man’s 
thoughts and ideas expressed in words to be quickly circulated far and wide. 
But now another method of achieving the same ends without the loss of the 
pleasure of listening is in process of realization—the talking book is being 
prepared for market! I believe I am justified in thinking that the favourable 
reception of talking books by the public would radically affect library prac- 
tice; whether I am justified in thinking that reception by the public is more 
probable than rejection, you will be better able to judge after hearing some 
of my reasons for holding that opinion. 

The extremely rapid rate of scientific progress in, say, the last thirty 
years has developed in society a tendency not only to accept mechanical 
accessories in daily life, but to expect them. Television, for instance, has 
not aroused anything like the excited interest that the gramophone, the 
motor-car, and the film aroused at the time of their introduction. People 
are just calmly awaiting the provision of television receiving sets of con- 
venient size and price. Again, automatic telephones represent a truly 
remarkable feat of electrical engineering, but can you recall any great 
excitement round about the time of their original installation? The 
examples could be multiplied to make plain the fact that, whoever under- 
takes the introduction of talking books into social life will do so in 
circumstances which are becoming increasingly favourable psychologically- 
Provided talking books are marketed in compact form and at a cost which 
is less than, or even equal to, that of printed books, they will have every 
prospect of public acceptance. Psychologically the time is ripe, and it is 
evident from the facts already made public, some of which I have read to 
you to-night, that the commercial requirements in talking books are by no 
means impossible, or even difficult, of attainment. For example, Rubissov’s 
invention, which holds the greatest promise of easy and cheap development, 
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will undoubtedly be usable in conjunction with existing wireless receiving 
sets, although, for the purposes of individual book listening, special provision 
will have to be made for the use of earphones. In fact, if, as is most likely, 
it is made possible to listen to books through loud speakers or earphones at 
will, the success of talking books will be even further assured. Whole 
families will then be able to listen simultaneously and harmoniously to the 
best-seller of the moment with the aid of the loud speaker instead of having 
to squabble over the only printed copy which it has been their fortune to 
purchase or borrow. Incidentally, parents will quickly see in this mode 
of book enjoyment a part solution to the problem of maintaining the family 
circle; and anything which tends to preserve family life is certain of welcome 
in England at least. On the other hand, the use of earphones will enable a 
plurality of people to enjoy the books of their separate choice in the same 
room at the same time, if necessary. 

Furthermore, listening to talking books, whether via loud speaker or 
earphones, will possess a very important advantage over book reading, 
The object of most reading is enjoyment, and it is inherent in human beings 
to wish to secure their enjoyment with a minimum of effort. To lie back 
in a comfortable armchair, or even stretched full length in bed, with eyes 
closed, listening to a book, obviously requires far less effort thait to read a 
book. Reading even the best print for any length of time produces eye- 
strain; the very act of supporting a book and turning its pages demands a 
certain amount of physical effort; all of which tends to diminish the powers 
of concentration and appreciation. A man cannot fill his pipe properly 
without taking his eyes from the book he is reading; his wife cannot darn 
his socks properly while she reads.- But talking books will offer book 
lovers all the pleasure of reading with none of its inconveniences, thus 
further enhancing their prospects of public acceptance. 

Now, it may be objected that, in spite of the physical disadvantages 
attaching to book reading which I have indicated, it is nevertheless easier 
for people to read words than to listen to them. Objection overruled! 
Anthropology tells us that the most natural and effective method of thought 
communication between human beings is by means of the spoken word and 
the listening ear. Has not the spoken language of the race always preceded 
its written language? Writing and printing are primarily convenient 
means of recording thought, and whether that thought is ever uttered 
vocally or not, it is sound before it is recorded. For it is a scientific fact 
that man thinks in sounds. Sound, therefore, is the element of human 
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thought. When we read a book the printed words become meaningful 
| only after our minds have registered what we see in terms of sound. Every 
| printed letter is a symbol—a visual symbol of sound. In reading, there- 
fore, three main steps are involved—sIGHT, TRANSLATION INTO SOUND, 
| UNDERSTANDING. In listening, the main steps are reduced from three to 
| two, i.e. t0 SOUND and UNDERSTANDING. To read, then, is more involved 
| than to listen; therefore listening to thought expressed by the spoken word 
) is easier than reading thought recorded in writing or print. Which means 
» that talking books will offer society a less difficult mode of enjoying litera- 
» ture than that which is at present in vogue, and may accordingly be expected 
| to find welcome on one more count. 

| But what of the time factor? Will not listening to a book be a slower 
| process than silently reading it? Certainly it will. But the slower pace 
| of the talking book will promote fuller enjoyment and deeper appreciation 
' of literature than does silent reading. Silent reading is rapid because it is 


* F to a considerable extent superficial. The silent reader does not wait to 


| give each word its intended value or each sentence its fullest import; his 
| eyes scan groups of words and whole passages at a time, his mind registering 
| general impressions of the sense only. The particular word, the happy 
| phrase, in search of which the author may have laboured long, are glossed 


* F over and their special significance and literary excellence missed. On the 


» other hand, the recording of book readings will be a careful process in which 
every word will be properly enunciated and every sentence endowed with 
| due expression. The extra time required for listening to a talking. book 
} will therefore be compensated by, and should be welcomed for, the finer 
» understanding and richer literary appreciation which it will allow. 

' Nowall the considerations which have so far been enumerated as likely 
) to persuade society to receive talking books with favour are of a kind which 
) the average man and woman cannot be expected to take into conscious 
account, even though those considerations will, among others, be responsible 
| for their acceptance. The attribute of the talking book which will favour- 
| ably influence the great mass of people most strongly and most directly will 
| be the human voice. Throughout mankind the exemplary human voice 
. It is man’s most 
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said of it, “ From the shriek of horror down to the gasping whispers of 
despair, it runs through the gamut of expression of every human feeling and 
passion.” 

Thus, the talking book, because it will record and reproduce the exen- 
plary human voice, will represent an instrument of limitless range and un. 
equalled power; an instrument whose every expression men and women 
can nevertheless understand and respond to, and which they cannot there. 
fore be expected to reject. To illustrate the power of exemplary reading 
aloud as compared with that of silent reading, let me recall to you the effects 
of the public readings of Charles Dickens. Everywhere Dickens’s audi- 
ences reacted in mass roars of laughter, uncontrollable tears and shudders, 
and in fits of hysteria unknown in our generation outside a Welsh revival 
meeting. When Dickens read the episode of Bill Sikes’s murder of Nancy, 
men sat in their seats long after the reading had ended, unable to move, and 
with every vestige of blood drained from their faces. At times members 
of the audience had to be carried out rigid and unconscious. Ladies and 
gentlemen, there is no need for me to ask you whether the silent reading 
of the works of Charles Dickens does or can awaken such powerful response. 
Not that it is my wish to suggest that those who read for the recording of 
talking books will be as proficient in the art of reading aloud as was Charles 
Dickens. Dickens wasagenius. But the recording artists will undoubtedly 
be men and women skilled in the interpretive employment of inflection, 
pace, emphasis, and all the delicate and expressive variations of which the 
human voice is capable. In addition, talking-book readers will probably 
be assisted in their interpretations of imaginative works by the introduction 
of sound effects creative of atmosphere and setting. Indeed, the resources 
available in the production of talking books are sufficient to guarantee their 
success as a satisfying form of entertainment, cultural and otherwise. — 

I have endeavoured to advance, and to some extent analyse, the reasons 
why talking books should meet with a favourable reception when they 
make their public arrival. That they will arrive sooner or later is almost 
beyond doubt. If books could talk, the effects on librarianship might be 
good or bad, or both. It is not to be expected that you will agree with 
everything I have said, but it is to be expected that, as librarians, you will 
give the subject of talking books and their possible effects on your profession 
your careful and immediate consideration. Mechanically the talking book 
is no futuristic dream, no flight of Wellsian imagination 
that is rapidly approaching a state of practical perfection. 
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The Provision of Text-books for 


Library Association Examinations ' 


K. A. L. ROBERTS 


| IT is becoming increasingly obvious that the six-monthly procession of 
| se in the Library Association Examinations cannot be due solely 
to the incompetence of students, or the amateurishness of the Corre- 
spondence Courses provided by the Association of Assistant Librarians, 
though the Examiners’ Reports might lead to some such conclusion. 
In the December issue of the Assistant there appeared a letter from Roy 
Cooper which expressed succinctly the thoughts of many assistants through- 
Sout the country. It is my intention to provide, in this article, a factual 
description of the methods whereby a student for the L.A. Examinations 
may obtain all those books, periodicals, and pamphlets he needs to study 
» before he has a fair chance of satisfying the Examiners. 
' Students for the L.A. Examinations have two methods of study open to 
' them. They may either work through a correspondence course under a 
tutor, or they may study on their own. Should they decide to do the latter, 
| they will need a relatively vast library of text-books and files of periodicals 
| to master their subject successfully. If, on the other hand, they work under 


_f atutor, they are given certain set readings in a wide range of books, and are 


| advised to read outside the Course in addition. It is unlikely, therefore, 


| that the number of books necessary differs greatly in either case, and as the 


| L.A. itself in its Year book recommends certain text-books for its Examina- 
| tions, I shall use the lists they provide. It seems, then, that a student for the 
' Elementary Examination requires 22 text-books and 1 reference book, 
) costing £10 5s. For the Intermediate he requires 17 text-books and 16 
reference books, costing £21. For the Final Examination he will need 


,f} some 168 books, costing about £140. In addition to this, the Year book 


» advises students to read numerous periodicals, and states : 

| “The Examiners are called upon to examine in the whole field of the 
| subject, and they are in no way bound by any question of whether or not the 
_ facts they may require are dealt with in any of the books suggested, nor does 
» the inclusion or exclusion of any book modify the requirements of the 
| syllabus.” 

Having now some idea of what is thought necessary by the L.A. for the 

1 Based on a paper read at Stafford, March 1937. 
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proper study of its Examinations—and I am not disagreeing with them— 
I will now examine the more likely channels through which the studen 
may obtain his books. 

It must here be stated that, ideally, the student should possess all the 
books listed in the Year book and be allowed to retain them for the whole 
period of his study—that is, in A.A.L. courses, one year. This is essential, 
and any system of providing text-books which does not provide this period 
is of little use. Further, most students work at home, and require their 
books available where they use them, though the provision of books at the 
place of employment is very useful. 

Now, the first method by which the student can obtain his books is by 
buying them, but if reference is made to the figures given above, it will be 
seen that no student could afford to do this (see also Mr. Cooper’s letter), 
It may, of course, be argued that there are many text-books of inferior 
quality and few of real use, and that the formidable list could be radically 
reduced by rewriting; this, however, is open to doubt, and does not lie within 
the scope of this article. It may be added, however, that the L.A. could 
assist by grading books in order of importance. 

Short of buying books, the immediate place to which the student may 
apply should be his own library authority. In 1934 a survey was made in 
the area of the West Midland Regional Library Bureau to discover what 
resources of text-books were provided by libraries for their staffs. (It is 
intended to make another survey this year, 1938.) The method used was 
to issue a list of accredited text-books asking libraries to report holdings and 
editions. Books not on the list could be added as “‘ addenda.” The results 
were worse than expected. Apart from Birmingham and Coventry, no 
library had. more than 92 text-books, although the Year book reckons 22} 
necessary. 

One library with a staff of 31 had 6o text-books. 

Two libraries with staffs of 5 had 15 text-books. 

Fourteen libraries had under ten books. 

“* Special ” libraries were particularly deficient. Some 12 libraries made 
no additions during the year, and reference to a survey made in the previous 
year usually shows that in 1932 they also made no additions. 

These specimen figures indicate the lamentable position for the staffs 
in what can by no means be regarded as a “ backward ” division. It must 
be stated that many libraries, crippled by a low book-fund, could not, in 


fairness to their borrowers, provide their staffs with anywhere near the total 
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number of books necessary. But then, what resources are open to the 
student to obtain the books he wants? 

The Regional Library Bureau can only draw on the resources in the area, 
and obviously, if most of the libraries cannot provide even the outstandingly 
necessary books for their own staffs, they certainly will not have books to 
spare for loan. There arises here the question of co-operative book- 
purchase. I am not of the opinion that this isa solution to the problem. 
Most students require books for long-loan periods and a few students would 
monopolize the copies bought over the area. It may be noted that even 
in Birmingham, which has up to 25 copies of some of the most popular 
books, it is often difficult for the student to obtain his needs. It must also 
be borne in mind that many of the smaller libraries are not sending records 
of their stock to the Regional Bureaux and that the true resources of the area 
are limited in this way. The following figures of holdings of books in this 
area are interesting and sufficiently damning. 


No. of Copies 
Birmingham Outside Birmingham. 
Brief title of books In R.L.B. Cat. 1934 Report 
Sharp, Cataloguing . , 27 5 5 
Updike, Printing types. 2 — I 
L. of C., Classification . I — 4 
Bliss, Subject approach . 13 2 6 
Akers, Cataloguing . ‘ 17 3 — 


This is sufficient proof of the futility of most students applying to the 
Regional Bureaux, or, it may be added, to the N.C.L. 

In addition to these resources, there are four libraries devoted solely to 
librarians’ needs: the L.A. Library, the A.A.L. Library, the Library of the 
North Midland Branch of the L.A., and the Greenwood Library, Manchester. 
The first does not aim at providing text-books, the next two exist almost 
solely for this purpose, and the last is chiefly engaged in so doing. The 
Library of the A.A.L. is the most useful to the student, and has a stock of 
700 volumes. Nevertheless, there are some notable omissions (e.g. Ugdike, 
Classification decimale), and there cannot be sufficient copies of the Sayers 
type of book to satisfy demands completely. Also popular books cannot be 
lent for more than monthly periods, and the number of books per student is 
limited to four. It cannot be said at the moment that the Library is an 
answer to the demand for study-books, Nor could it be expected to be 
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when it has to depend entirely on the funds it receives from the A.A.L, 
(£20 per annum) for book-purchase, binding, etc. 

The Library of the N.M.B.L.A. has a stock of some roo volumes, but 
many of these are out of date and of little use to the student. The Library 
may only be used by members of the Branch, books can only be borrowed 
for a month, and only one book can be borrowed at once. New books are 
added regularly; in 1936 £6 was spent on new books. In most cases only 
one copy of each book is available, and most of the more expensive books in 
the L.A. Year book are not available. This Branch has also made a Union 
Catalogue of text-books held by all the Libraries in the area which they 
would be willing to loan if not in use. I am of opinion that, though this 
library is doing useful work in its area, it is only touching the fringe of the 
problem. 

The Greenwood Library for Librarians is available for all students, pro- 
vided that, as in the two previous cases, they pay postage both ways. The 
stock is 20,355 volumes, and of these 275 (including duplicates) are “ re- 
commended ” text-books available for loan. Nearly every book within the 
Library’s scope is added as published, and in the case of popular books, 
several copies are available. There is no catalogue for borrowers except a 
card catalogue for use in the Library. The loan period is one month, witha 
rigidly imposed fine of 1d. a day thereafter. Books may be renewed, if not 
required by another borrower. A maximum of three books per borrower 
is allowed. To obtain books, it is necessary for a student to fill in an 
application form, which must be countersigned by his librarian or tutor. 
The Library is chiefly used as a reference collection, but issue figures for 
home reading are nearly 800 per annum, just over half of which belong to 
outside Manchester. 

That completes the survey of resources open to the student. It is 
obvious that, unless he works in a large library, many books considered 
necessary by the L.A. for the proper study for its examinations are almost 
completely unobtainable. All the above libraries rigidly restrict borrowing 
period and number of books per borrower. In view of the fact that there 
are some 500 students at work at one time for the Intermediate Examination, 
it seems a farcical situation that they must have a detailed knowledge of the 
C.D. and the L. of C., of which there are probably not more than thirty 
copies available in England and Wales. 

What proposals can be made to give all students a reasonable chance of 
absorbing the information necessary to pass the L.A. Examinations, for it 
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' cannot be doubted that the lamentably low standard of Examination successes 


must be due in large degree to the paucity of text-books ? 

Will co-operative book-purchase be of any use, when, as far as can be 
ascertained, there are not sufficient duplicates of books, in the specimen 
R.L.B. area given, to anything like satisfy student needs? Co-operative 
book-purchase is a method of covering a field in book-selection widely, and 
of avoiding duplicates. If libraries do not increase the amount to be spent 
annually on text-books for their assistants, it does not improve matters 
that there shall be one copy of Book “ A” and one of Book “ B” instead 
of two copies of Book “‘ A,” when there are ten people wanting “A” and 
“ B.” 

Considering, in a rational way, the actual needs of the student as outlined 
above, it cannot be said that the Libraries of the A.A.L., the N.M.B.L.A., or 
the Greenwood Library can satisfactorily meet the demands which should be 
puton them. If all libraries were to pay a small subscription to the Library 
of the A.A.L., it is possible that conditions might be somewhat ameliorated, 
but it would not be possible to provide every student with all that he wants 
and needs. Remember that it is to the student’s advantage to be able to keep 
the complete library of books he will need over the whole period of his 
study. 

There remains to be considered the possibility of a subscription library, 
and it is in that that I place my greatest hopes, though with regret, because the 
library assistant has quite enough calls on his purse. Now, the total cost of 


. | all the books for the complete sequence of examinations is some £170, and 


we may presume that numerous sets of text-books would be necessary, 
especially those intended for students for the Elementary and Intermediate 
Examinations. In order to buy these books, a sum of money in the neigh- 
bourhood of £10,000 would have to be available. Short of somebody 
giving it, it would be possible to approach the C.U.K.T., and seeing whether 
they would consider making a grant, or a loan on easy repayment terms. 
It might also be possible to start a fund similar to the “ Chaucer House ” 
fund, though its reception might not be cordial. However, it is unwise to 
assess cost on the hopes of gifts or easy loans. Presuming, then, that money 
is to be borrowed, and taking into account the fact that a set of text-books 
would be worn out in ten years and at least part of them out of date, there 
would occur annually the following costs per £100 of books: 
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Ls d. 

Repayment of loan over 20 years at 4 percent. . 710 0 
Depreciation of stock over 10 years. ‘ » -@ ee 
Office charges. , ; ‘ ‘ : ~ fe 
Allowances for dead stock . ‘ , , . 3100 
£25 0 © 


Certain explanations of these figures may be given. Item 1 is a normd 
repayment figure for municipal and similar loans; 2 is explained above, 
3 has only been very roughly worked out, as it depends largely on what bod; 
runs the scheme, and whether they have adequate premises, etc., it cover 
staff, stationery, transport charges, etc. ; 4 is to cover the charges accumulating 
on books not out on hire, and therefore not earning their living; the figur 
is again only assessed roughly, and it depends much on the relationship 
between supply and demand over a number of years. 

It is hoped that these figures are maximum assessments, so that the worst 
possible showing has been made of the financial situation. Under favour. 
able circumstances, as, for instance, an offer from the C.U.K.T. to loan with- 
out interest charges, the cost might be reduced by up toa third. Also, onc: 
the original loan had been repaid, the costs would be reduced considerably. 
But taking a pessimistic view of the whole sequence of financial costs, it 
works out that a student would have to pay a quarter of the original cost of 
the book to hire it fora year. For the Elementary Examination this would 
mean £2 5s. per year for all the books listed in the syllabus, or if everything 
was favourable to the scheme, the cost might fall as low as £1 18s. pet 
annum. Add to this the Correspondence Course fee of £2 2s. and the 
student would have to pay a maximum of £4 7s.a year. High though that 
is, it is only half of what would normally be charged by a correspondence 
college for even Matriculation, and that without text-books. Perhaps also 
it might be possible to arrange monthly payments. 

That is a brief review of the financial side of the scheme. On the 
practical side there are many details of a difficult nature: Are all the books 
listed in the syllabus necessary (this especially in the Final Examination)? 
What support would such a scheme receive? Would borrowers have 
individual requirements, or would they just want “ Set A, Elementary 
Examination”? (It is obvious that office arrangements would be much 
simplified under the second arrangement, in which the clerk dealing witha 
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request has only to despatch a certain set of books already packed, than one 
inwhich he has to collect the books from the shelves and list them before 
despatching, and then assess the cost of hire on the actual books issued.) 

[Mr. Roberts reveals a situation which demands a remedy. Whilst 
it may not be possible to provide this on the lines he proposes, his article 
should be a spur for action to effect, at the least, a considerable improvement 
in the existing state of affairs, and we welcome further letters on the 
subject.—Hon. Ep.] 

“Ie” 


Students’ Problems: VI 
D. H. HALLIDAY 


OST valuable of the many valuable points made by Mr. Lamb in 
Mi: stimulating article, ‘“‘ The Making of a librarian,” in the January 

number, was his distinction between training by tuition and training 
by self-development. The latter alternative indicates how the employed 
student may triumph over the acknowledged inadequacies of professional 
tuition. Beset by these inadequacies, we should make the guidance of self- 
development a basic consideration in our educational schemes. 

But so much depends on the individual student; and here we may well 
despair. Opportunities abound, tutors make suggestions, but the student, 
securely bound by the evidence and experience of the School Certificate 
Examination, insists that examinations can be passed only by thorough 
mastication of text-book after text-book. For the deadening of initiative 
among entrants to library work as well as for the prohibitions it erects 
against young readers, librarianship has much cause to hate the School 
Certificate. Could the Library Association be so bold as to renounce the 
School Certificate as an entrance qualification? It could substitute a test 
of its own, based on the qualities of librarianship such as suggested by Mr. 
Lamb, and this could be made to serve both as an entrance examination to 
the profession and as a preliminary examination to our own syllabus. What 
a magnificent gesture in support of our ideals! 

To return, however, from dreams to reality—How can a student, for- 
saking his text-books for awhile, seek independence of thought? I had in 
mind the obvious method of first-hand contact with the subject of his or 
her studies. Too few students show any indication that their work in a 
library is of the slightest assistance to them. They complain, for instance, 
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that their duties do not allow them to catalogue and classify. But what js 
to prevent their taking a pile of new books, cataloguing and classifying them, 
and later comparing their efforts with the official version, and perhaps dis. 
cussing discrepancies with the responsible member of the staff ? 

In London and many provincial centres, neighbouring systems offer ; 
variety of administrative and routine methods—only a "bus ride away, 
An hour spent examining unfamiliar practice, discussing and noticing ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, may be more valuable than days of reading, for 
here is the material of the text-books, the very conditions that confronted 
the authors. In this way the ideal of personal development is achieved— 
with the text-book in its proper relation as an auxiliary, a guide and no more, 


Hints for Young Students 


Here is some good advice from Miss F. E. Wigley (Manchester): 

A good way for the beginner to gain experience in practical classification 
and cataloguing is to put theory into practice. 

Purchase three thick exercise books and label them respectively 
“ Classified Catalogue,” ‘‘ Dictionary Catalogue,” ‘ Alphabetico-classed 
Catalogue.” 

Once a week, choose six fairly simple books from The Times literary 
supplement, and classify them by Dewey. Test each placing by applying 
the general rules for classifying learned from text-books. 

Write out a main entry for each book on a slip of paper. Make sure 
the headings are in accordance with Joint Code Rules, of course. At the 
bottom of the slip make a note of necessary added entries. Actually the 
Elementary Examination is concerned only with main entries, but it helps 
to an understanding of the arrangement if the books are fully catalogued. 

Finally enter the books in each catalogue in turn, rearranging the 
entries according to the methods explained in the various text-books. 

At the end of two or three months, write a preface to each catalogue, 
explaining its purpose and use. 


Examiners of Literary History complain that candidates show no know- 
ledge of literature except that which can be memorized from the text-books. 
As this subject is part of the Final Examination and the students are 
almost, without exception, assistants of some service, the examiners are 
justified in awarding low marks to those who aspire to be librarians and yet 
have no taste for the best of their own national literature. 
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ats The preparation for this examination should begin not later than the 
‘em, B day on which the Elementary Examination is passed. The outline already 
dis studied will make a good foundation for a course of reading. Bring to the 
reading a lively curiosity and the realization that it is not enough for a 


ef ibrarian to cultivate only personal taste, and by the time Final Part I is 


e: reached the size of the syllabus will no longer seem so tremendous nor 
ry “first-hand acquaintance with the texts” such an impossible ideal. 

for 

- Mnemonics 

_ There is some fatal attraction for Classification students in the term 


“mnemonics.” In many answers mnemonic features are treated to the 
exclusion of all other useful features of the scheme on hand. Possibly it is 
due to a desire to seize upon the mathematical aspect of a subject which is 
more an art than a science. Anyone who has worked in a library should 
have noticed that notational mnemonics hold scarcely any value for the 
reader, to whom the notation is only a means for finding a book or subject, 
and that their appeal is mainly for the user and compiler of a classification 
scheme, securing an economy of time, effort, and cost of production. 

I am indebted to Mr. A. J. Walford (Lambeth) for some further 


2” F observations on this point: 


tion 


rely 
sed 


in ae . 
$ The value of mnemonics is somewhat overrated, and the ordinary student, 
answering an examination question on this subject, will usually laud Dewey 
ure ; - ‘ ; ; 
mi the skies and flog the Library of Congress notation unmercifully for its 
remissness. On paper, the Dewey scheme certainly attracts with its great 


flexibility and adaptability. On the shelves, however, the Library of Con- 
Ips ; , : : 
| gress scheme has considerable mnemonic value which seems to have escaped 
f notice. Form divisions are always in the same set order, varying in number 
merely with the requirements of the subject. Once the reader has found 
| the commencement of his subject on the shelves, he will invariably cast his 
| eye at authors and titles, not the notation, and once he has become familiar 
; with Congress form division order, the mnemonic sequence will be 
apparent. 

We speak of Dewey’s schedules as something infinitely more simple to 
understand than the erudite and academic tables of the Library of Congress 
scheme. This is not necessarily the case. Take, for example, the English 

| counties. Dewey adopts a pseudo-geographical rating; the Library of 
| Congress adopts alphabetical order—how much simpler! Dewey asso- 
| ciates neighbouring counties at one point and disassociates them at another 
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—inevitable—and we are put to the trouble of thinking whether Rutland 
comes under East or under West Midland or North and South Midland, 


Instructions to Examiners 


How many students have read the Instructions to Examiners now printed 
for the first time on pp. 127-9 of the Library Association year-book, 1938) 
These instructions, like the syllabus itself, should be the concern of aj 
prospective candidates. Of especial interest are the measures allowed for 
the reconsideration of “‘ borderline ” cases, i.e. those who have failed in one 
paper but who have obtained aggregate marks of pass standard. Classifica. 
tion students should note that examiners are not permitted to set practicd 
exampl¢s involving new subjects for which no place exists in Dewey. 


Tuition and Examination Fees 


Many students are unaware that if they are members of NALco, tuition 
and examination fees may be borrowed from that Association, to be repaid 
in monthly instalments. I understand that Mr. S. W. Martin receives quite 
a number of enquiries regarding extended payments for correspondence 
courses. It is naturally quite out of the question for our Association to 
arrange such facilities. As Mr. Martin himself expresses it, he would need 
“a couple of ledger clerks for the accounts and overdue notices.” 


The Divisions 


DEVON AND CORNWALL 
\ [ SHE Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Exeter City Library 


on 12th January. Members attended from nearly all parts of the 

area. After tea, members were welcomed to Exeter Library by Mr. 
H. Tapley-Soper, who in his opening remarks recalled to memory the 
earliest days of the “ Assistants’ Association.” 

The Annual Business Meeting then followed; the Hon. Secretary 
reporting a registered membership of 55. The following officers and 
Committee were elected: 

Chairman : Mr. C. Harris (Exeter City Library) ; Vice-Chairman : Miss 
Daphne Drake (Barnstaple Atheneum Library) ; Hon. Secretary-Treasurer : 
Mr. W. Best Harris (Plymouth). Committee.—Miss M. Singlez (Plymouth); 
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P Messrs. J. R. Bennetts (Cornwall County); H. R. J. Boulter (Devon 
County); R. Ley (Exeter City); I. W. J. Snook (Devon County). Five 
remaining members to be elected from “ other libraries.” 

After the Annual Report and Financial Statement had been passed the 
Chairman (Mr. C. Harris) called upon Mr. J. G. O’Leary, Chief Librarian 

§ of Dagenham, to deliver an address on “ Library work in a new area.” 
Many members took part in the discussion which followed, showing a 
keenness which if not inspired by complete agreement with the speaker, cer- 

‘tainly bore testimony to the appreciative and careful manner in which his 

B address was followed. The meeting concluded with votes of thanks from 

| Miss Singlez and Mr. Snook. 

| Special Note.—The first issue of the Divisional periodical, entitled 
| Dacaal, was distributed at the above meeting. Will any members of the 
| Division who have not yet received a copy please communicate with Mr. 
| C. Harris, of Exeter City Library. The last day for the receipt of contribu- 

| tions for the next issue is 31st March, 1938. 


KENT 


| Twenty-eight members met at Bromley Public Library on Wednesday, 
15th December, with Mr. H. Alderton, F.L.A., Librarian of Bromley, as 
host and Chairman. The speaker was Miss F. E. Brennan Cook, F.L.A., 
| Deputy Librarian of Kent County Library, who, speaking extempore for 
| nearly forty minutes, delighted her audience with a comprehensive survey 
| of county library conditions, under the title “County and municipal 
[library services.” Arising out of the discussion, a motion was carried 
) instructing the Committee to investigate and report on the possibility of 
| arranging exchanges of assistants in Kent. 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Ramsgate Public 
» Library on Wednesday, 26th January, 1938, 32 members being present. 
' Mr. B.C. Darbey, A.L.A., Librarian of Ramsgate, welcomed the Divi- 
| sion, and the Chairman replied. The business meeting was concerned with 
| the adoption of the Annual Report, and two amendments to the rules; the 
F amendments, which were approved, covered (a) re-allocation of libraries 
| for committee representation purposes, and (4) an additional clause render- 
: }} ing it unnecessary to fill a committee vacancy occurring during the last three 
; }) months of the year. 
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After the business meeting Mr. R. Howarth, A.L.A., Librarian of Folks 
stone and Vice-Chairman of the Division, read a paper on “‘ Some practicd 
difficulties in book selection.” Members were entertained to tea after tly 
meeting by His Worship the Mayor of Ramsgate (Alderman Captain V, 
T. Smith, J.P.). 


NORTH-EASTERN 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held, by kind permission of 
the College authorities, in the Electrical Engineering Theatre, King’ 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, 2nd February, Miss W. (. 
Donkin presiding at the outset. 

After the Minutes of the previous Annual Meeting had been confirmed, 
the Honorary Secretary read out the Declaration of the Scrutineers on the 
Election of Officers and Committee for 1938, and the new Chairman, Mr 
W. M. Martin, took the Chair. 

Mr. Martin, after returning thanks for his election and paying a tribut 
to Miss Donkin and the other Officers and members of Committee, delivered 
his Presidential Address, in which he outlined some of the benefits which 
had accrued to modern life either through or from books and libraries. 

The election of other Officers and representatives resulted as follows 
Divisional Representative: Mr. G. S. D. Lindsay. Delegate to attend Annud 
Meeting of the A.A.L.: Mr. W. M. Martin. Honorary Auditors : Messss 
W. E. Hurford and A. D. Raine. 

The new Divisional Constitution and Rules were then examined claus 
by clause, and the final draft was approved by the meeting for submission 
to the Council. 

The meeting closed at 8 p.m. with votes of thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding, and to the College authorities for the use of the meeting-room. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


The Annual General Meeting, held on 22nd December at Cardiff Public 
Library, was well attended. Mr. H. Farr’s absence through illness was 
greatly regretted, and a vote of sympathy was passed. The work of the 
year was reviewed and progress reported; membership had increased, : 
publicity movement commenced, and a scheme devised to help bibliography 
students in small libraries. 

The election had decided the Divisional Committee for 1938 as follows: 

Chairman : Mr. A. E. Sleight (Cardiff). Vice-Chairman : Miss R. M. 
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Sprague (Pontypridd). Hon. Secretary: Mr. W. J. Collett (Newport). 

Hon. Treasurer : Mr. L. M. Rees (Swansea). Committee : Cardiff (5)—Miss 

D. Duke, Miss D. Price, Mr. W. B. Ready, Mr. E. Sellick, Mr. J. Williams. 
Newport (1)—Miss I. H. Jones. Swansea (1)—Mr. D. E. J. Davies. 
§ National Library of Wales (1)—No nomination. Other Libraries (4)— 

Mr. D. T. Eaton (Port Talbot), Mr. Philip John (Barry), Miss B. Morris 
) (Pontypridd). 


An amusing sketch and an excellent party, both organized by the 


Cp Cardiff Library Staff, concluded the evening. 


| Bibliography Students.—The Hon. Secretary wishes to be informed of 
| any assistants in the area, working in library systems which have no Refer- 
ence Libraries. The Divisional Committee has a scheme which should 
.P) prove of great value to such students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Portsmouth on Wed- 
nesday, 15th December. Although there was only a small attendance, a 
| pleasant afternoon was spent in visiting the works of the Portsmouth 
| Electricity Undertaking. Tea was served at “ Goodies Café,” Southsea, 
| followed by the Annual Business Meeting. 

' After the Annual Report and the Financial Statement had been passed, 
= the officers and committee for the ensuing year were announced as follows: 
) Chairman: Mr. J. G. Ollé (Portsmouth); Vice-Chairman: Mr. A. L. 
| Carver (Portsmouth); Hon. Secretary: Mr. L. E. Ives (Bournemouth); 
| Hon. Treasurer: Mr. R. C. Wright (Bournemouth). .Committee : Miss K. 
| Bennett (Portsmouth), Miss N. Woodham (Winchester), Miss M. Dingle 
| (Gosport), Messrs. K. White (Bournemouth), G. Humby (Southampton), 
| H. Johnstone (Poole), J. E. Hoskins (Eastleigh). Hon. Auditors : Messrs. 
| J. A. Austin (Bournemouth), G. White (Eastleigh). Thanks were tendered 
: to the retiring Chairman, followed by a discussion on the programme for 
» the coming year, when many suggestions were received. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Portsmouth Staff 
| for arranging. an interesting and successful meeting. 


YORKSHIRE 


A meeting of the Division was held at Hull on 17th November. The 
| attendance was very good, in spite of the long distance most members had to 
‘}) travel, 
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The members met at the Central Public Library, the details of the systen 
being explained individually by members of the staff. Later in the afie,. 
noon, members were conveyed by special buses to the King George Dod, 


Here the party was split up into groups, each group being taken on a toy 


of the dock, conducted by an employé of the dock company. 

The Division then returned to the Guildhall for tea and the evening 
meeting. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. Proctor, aptly expressed th 
thanks of the members to the Lord Mayor for his hospitality. 

Special Meeting re Rules.—Before proceeding to the ordinary meeting,; 


rules, as drafted by the Divisional Committee, were considered in detail, i 
conjunction with the A.A.L. Hon. Secretary’s observations on them, ani 
upon the proposal of Mr. Macdonald, seconded by Mr. Marr, they wer 
adopted as altered by the meeting. 

Ordinary Evening Meeting.—The Minutes of the previous meeting wer 
taken as read, after which Mr. Drewery, of the Hull Public Library, read: 
paper on “ Leisure and the function of the library.” Owing to lack of 
time, the discussion was curtailed, but that which took place was vigorow 
and very critical of Mr. Drewery’s suggestions. Miss Barber, of Sheffield, 
and Mr. Tomlinson, of Wakefield, thanked Mr. Drewery for the inter. 
esting paper he had read. 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at the Central Library, 
Sheffield, on 26th January. During the afternoon a party of 64 members 
had the pleasure of visiting the East Hecla steelworks by kind permission 
of the directors of Hadfields Ltd. The visitors had a conducted tour of 
about three miles through the works, seeing many novel processes, befor 
being entertained to tea by the directors, for whose hospitality Mr. Cran- 
shaw proposed, and Mr. Procter seconded, a hearty vote of thanks. A 
smaller party visited the Sheffield Central Library and the City Hall, and 
were provided with tea by the kind hospitality of the Sheffield Libran 
Committee. 

At the Annual Business Meeting the annual report and accounts were 
adopted, and the election of Officers and Committee for 1938 resulted a 
follows: 

Chairman: J. T. Gillett (Leeds); Vice-Chairman: R. F. Drewery 
(Hull) ; Hon. Treasurer : W. Procter (Leeds) ; Hon. Secretary : H. Bateson 
(Leeds). Committee.—Misses Hancock (Sheffield), Wragg (West Riding 
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County), Wray (Leeds); Messrs. Babington (Leeds), Bennett (Hudders- 
field), Cronshaw (now of Mansfield), Firth (Sheffield), German (York), 
Haigh (Halifax), Hargreaves (Leeds), Howarth (Scarborough), Kirk- 
patrick (Bradford), McDonald (Leeds), Marr (Sheffield), Sayell (Wakefield), 
and Walker (Leeds). Hon. Auditors: E. Thompson and G. Trowsdale 
(Leeds). 

The business concluded with the presentation of a gold wrist-watch to 
Mr. G. W. Strother (Leeds) in recognition of his great services to the 
Yorkshire Division during thirty-two years, for all of which time he had 
been an officer. The Chairman, Mr. Gillett, and the Hon. Treasurer paid 
warm tributes to Mr. Strother’s work since the inception of the Division, 
and regretted that pressure of his other interests had compelled him at last 
F to cease active work in the Association. 
| The Chairman then called upon Mr. H. M. Cashmore, Chief Librarian 
) of Birmingham, to give an address on “ Russian libraries,” which proved to 
) be as stimulating as its forerunner at Scarborough last year. The meeting 


'f) closed with a vote of thanks to the speaker, moved by Mr. Lamb and 


seconded by Mr. Strother; and a vote of thanks to Mr. Lamb and the 
| Sheffield Libraries Committee for the arrangement of so very delightful a 


“programme. 
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if Correspondence 
Se Tue Liprary, 
Tue Setty Oak COLLEGEs, 


'f Tue Epiror BIRMINGHAM, 209. 
> > 9 


| Tue Liprary AssIsTANT. 20th January, 1938. 
Sir,— 

You will probably not wish to devote more of your space to an out- 
| sider’s opinion on how to pass the intermediate examination in classification ; 
) if it can really be done without understanding the problems which are best 


Y— studied in Bliss, by all means let it. 


; But in the second half of his letter in the January issue, Mr. Halliday 
| raises a point of more general importance. In a true intermediate examina- 
| tion, it would perhaps be sufficient to demand that candidates should be able 
to use intelligently a current scheme of classification; but at present, the 
| Intermediate is the Association’s final examination in this subject, and if our 


’ f) qualifications are to command respect, it cannot omit matters which are 


| an essential part of the librarian’s equipment. It may be true, as Mr. 
| Halliday suggests, that the construction of a classification scheme is not one 
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of these, though it must be necessary from time to time in all libraries of any 
size to construct expansions of whatever standard scheme is in use, anj 
questions involving this ability are sometimes set; it is, moreover, the bes 
of practical exercises in classification. But the essentials do most certainly  soun 
include the ability not only to use but also to choose a system of classifica. fof th 
tion; and this involves a thorough understanding of the principles which § of th 
are best expounded—some of them only expounded—by Bliss. 

The difficulty of his books, one might add, has sometimes been exag. 
gerated. Actually the only way in which he might be charged with having 
added to the difficulties of what is not perhaps in itself an easy subject is by 
the original technical terms he introduces; but in fact their precise and un- THE 
ambiguous character makes possible a simpler and clearer, and therefor THE 
ultimately less difficult, discussion of the real problems, on which it may be 
noted that he sheds, not only the light of reason, but also the light of wit. 
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I am, Sir, Yours, etc., G. Wo epee. poe 
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CentraL Pustic Lisrary, rep! 

Tue Hon. Epitor, TWICKENHAM. lites 
Tue Liprary AssISsTANT. 4th February, 1938. fro1 
Smr,— om: 


We were very interested in Mr. Cooper’s letter in the December | Ro 
issue of the Assistant, and hoped that your editorial note inviting further | we! 
correspondence on the points raised would bring some constructive and } Te 
helpful suggestions. An 

We agree with Mr. Twaits that the only practicable method of supplying | sot 
students with an adequate professional library, is to secure the co-operation | dé 
of Chief Librarians, in supplying sufficient copies of the standard text-books |) the 
for. inter-library loan. ) Li 

The L.A. could assist by selecting two or three essential text-books for | on 
each subject. Chief librarians would then feel more confident in purchasing the 
several copies of these books, and the scheme would concentrate on supply- | mi 
ing each student with the essential text-books. 

The system would, of course, be hampered by the demands of the staff 
on their own libraries, but if only one hundred students benefit by the 
scheme, it will be a success. T: 

Such a scheme, coupled with the excellent work that the A.A.L. library | T 
is already doing, would greatly improve present facilities for study. 

We found Mr. Clarke’s letter both disappointing and devoid of any 
reasonable suggestion. We would hesitate to attribute the “ greater” | | 
proportion of Intermediate failures to “ incapacity through lack of inclina- | 1 
tion.” We cannot imagine assistants wasting time and money (particularly 
the latter) on an examination of a profession for which they have little | t! 
interest. th 

Mr. Clarke looks with horror at the prospect of reading all the books | { 
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mentioned in the syllabus of the Intermediate examination. We can see 
no other purpose for which the books are included in the L.A. syllabus. 
We submit to Mr. Clarke that the suggestions made by Mr. Cooper are 
sound ; that his criticisms are anything but “ carping ” ; and that the problem 
of the Intermediate examination can only be solved by tolerant consideration 
of the needs and demands of the majority of students. 
Yours faithfully, A. J. Burcuer. 
D. A. STAINER. 


CenTRAL Liprary, 


Tue Epiror BaNsTEAD Roap, 
Tue Lisrary AssISTANT. Pur.ey, SuRREY. 
Sm,— ist February, 1938. 


I must congratulate Mr. W. B. Stevenson on his article about the 
poems and plays of 1937: his criticism was sound, and couched in well- 
chosen sentences. But if it was his purpose to give a comprehensive and 
representative account of the year’s best achievements in these branches of 
literature, his many omissions, especially in poetry, have prevented him 
from succeeding in this aim. I am loath to give you a long catalogue of 
omissions, but, judging from the standards of some of his inclusions, surely 
Robert Frost’s A Further range and The Collected poems of Isaac Rosenberg 
were worth a word or two? And if Charles Madge, Allen Tate, and Sara 
Teasdale were included, then why not Heppenstall and George Barker and 
Ann Lyon, all of whom published important works last year? Mr. Steven- 
son has also been naughty enough to overlook F. G. Lorca’s Lament for the 
death of a bullfighter and Eliot’s translation of Anabasis. I believe that in 
the past many librarians have used the annual literary articles in THE 
Liprary AssisTANtT as check-lists on their book selection. This year I can 
only hope that the majority of librarians are ahead of Mr. Stevenson, or else 
the poetry shelves of our public libraries will be anything but up to the 
minute. Yours faithfully, K. C. Harrison. 


Pusuic Lisrary, 
GrorGE STREET, 


Tue Eprror, THORNABY-ON-TEES. 
Tue Liprary AssISsTANT. 4th February, 1938. 
Sir,— 


As one with only an indirect interest in the Elementary examination, 
— like to make a few remarks on the December paper on Literary 
istory. 

Both Mr. Munford and Mr. Corbett say it is a straightforward paper, 
though Mr. Corbett does comment on the number of questions devoted to 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Surely this fact, however straight- 
forward the questions, stamps it as an unfair, badly set paper. The 
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syllabus covers the whole range of English literature from Chaucer op. 
wards; the questions should do the same. If, as Mr. Corbett suggests, th 
intention is to give candidates a more searching test over a short period, tlk 
syllabus should be so limited. A student might have made a detailed study 
of the Elizabethan period, hoping that would be the short period chosen, 


In this paper not one question would have given him scope, Jonson being 


only partly an Elizabethan. 

Four questions out of nine are devoted to novelists, an extraordinary 
proportion. Why could not Fielding and Richardson have been included 
in one question? Then the comparative method could have been used, 
Few students at the elementary stage have more than a text-book knowledg 
of either novelist. 

The questions on contemporary literature are also strangely limited. 
Only two living authors are included—Masefield and Shaw. 

I certainly should not give pass marks to the compilers of this paper. 

Yours faithfully, M. E. Scorrie.p. 


Ae Me HALDANE scrriy “ce. 
Public Libraries and ge dyer ge Supplied 
Promptly with New Books and Remainders 
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